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LIFE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  LINN. 

[Continued  from  page  77.3 

AT  a  very  early  age  he  (his  deceased  son,  Dp.  John  Blair 
Linn)  had  honorably  signalized  himself  by  his  «  Powers  of 
Genius,”  a  work  which,  although  it  has  been  the  prey  of 
fastidious  criticism  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  l^en 
honored  by  a  splendid  republication  on  the  other.  Fascina^ 
ting  as  the  charms  of  literature  were,  Christianity  appear- 
ed  to  him,  inTested  with  brighter  and  more  awful  attrac<* 
tions.  He  dedicated  the  ardor  of  his  youth,  those  hours 
among  others  so  often  squandered  in  dissipation,  to  the  ser>* 
▼ice  of  his  Maker.'  Dr.  Priestley,  having  in  one  of  his  pub¬ 
lications  run  a  parallel  between  the  characters  of  Socrates 
and  Christ,  his  youthful  opponent  addressed  a  letter  to  ths 
philosopher,  on  the  subject,  “in  which  he  reprobated  the 
comparison  in  strong  and  forcible  terms.  The  Doctor  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  controversy,  -  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  re¬ 
ply.  This  pamphlet  was  succeeded  by  another  from  Linn, 
when  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley  put  a  period  to  the  contro¬ 
versy.  Linn,  notwithstanding  his  early  years,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  ability  that  he  manifested,  in 
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his  Master's  cause,  and  unsolicited  by  him,  was  compli- 
mented  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  pamphlets  have  also  been  honored  with  a  republica¬ 
tion  in  England  ;  His  affections  were  ardent,  ever  ready  to 
forgive  injuries,  and  ever  anxious  to  acknowledge  when  an 
undesigned  offence,  (for  he  was  incapable  of  designing  one) 
was  imputed  to  him  by  others.  Fearing  that  some  of  his 
expressions,  in  the  controversy  above  mentioned,  might  be 
regarded  as  too  intemperate,  he  had  prepared  a  letter  of 
concessions ;  and  what  added  greatly  to  his  regret,  was  that 
the  doctor  died  before  the  apology  was  received.  It  does 
not  become  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this 
controversy,  but  we  may  surely  venture  to  express  what  Dr. 
Priestley  himself  did,  who  spoke  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
of  the  talents  of  his  youthful  opponent.  His  constitution, 
which  was  always  delicate,  was  supposed  to  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  injured  by  the  ardor  which  he  exercised  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge.  This  rendered  him  incompetent 
to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  compelled  him 
to  travel  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  from  which  he  de¬ 
rived  little  or  no  benefit.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1804,  he 
died  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  with  his  last 
words  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 
The  death  of  a  son  so  promising,  and  in  whom  the  soul  of 
Dr.  Linn  was  so  “  garnered  up,”  was  a  shock  too  great  for 
his  paternal  heart  to  endure.  His  constitution  sunk  under 
Ids  afflictions ;  increasing  weakness  and  debility  rendered 
him  unable  to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties.  He  according¬ 
ly  resigned  his  charge  at  New-York,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Albany.  Desirous  of  appropriating  what  little 
strength  still  remained  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer, 
he  contracied  to  perform  for  the  space  of  a  year,  half  the 
pastoral  duties.  He  gave  affecting  evidence  of  his  faith, 
when  his  congregation  listened  to  the  awful  truths  of  the 
gospel,  from  a  frame  so  exhausted  and  infirm.  It  was  not¬ 
withstanding  believed  by  many,  that  the  summer  then  ap- 
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preaching  would  restore  his  languid  frame,  and  renovate 
his  spirits,  by  its  invigorating  warmth.  Such  hopes  were 
all  unfounded  ;  while  seated  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he 
suddenly  sunk  upon  the  floor, to  all  appearance  lifeless.  Al¬ 
though,  by  medical  assistance,  he  recovered  from  that  state  of 
insensibility,  it  was  only  to  linger  for  a  few  days,  and  at  last, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  a  better  portion  hereafter,  he  quietly 
surrendered  his  soul  into  the' hands  of  his  Maker.  Having 
already  noticed  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  that  point.  To  a  superficial  obr 
server,  a  delicate,  and  if  the  expression  be  not  too  strongs  a 
dangerous  sensibility  seems  to  be  peculiarly  at  war  with  re¬ 
signation  in  sorrow.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  those,  who 
feel  too  sensibly  the  weight,  cannot  bear  the  burden  q<*  their 
afflictions  without  murmur  and  complaint.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  select  a  more  splendid  example  of  acute  sensibility 
and  resignation  under  afflictions,  than  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  memoirs.  The  former  wasted  away  his  life  and  brought' 
him  to  his  grave,  while  the  latter  enabled  him  to  await  hit 
dissolution  with  patience,  and  bow  without  a  murmur  to  th# 
stroke.  He  loved  his  children  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  ten¬ 
der  parent,  and  he  resigned  them  to  God  as  a  christiafi.  He 
could  feel,  extenuate  and  pardon  .an  injury ;  he  inherited  a 
meekness  of  spirit  that  no  adulation  could  swell  into  prides 
on  the  contrary,  flattery  seemed  to  render  him  more  hum¬ 
ble,  and  more  sensible  of  his  own  defects.  He  published 
one  volume  of  sermons,  the  style  of  which  is  simple,  forci¬ 
ble,  perspicuous,  and  modest.  These  sermons  are  all  marib- 
ed  with  candor  and  sincerity  :  the  plain  and  pure,  though 
affecting  appeals  to  the  .heart,  evince  how  much  the  writer 
is  interested  in  our  welfare.  Notwithstanding  the.  beautiful 
simplicity,  and  interesting,  sincerity  that  pervade  all  these 
sermons,  they  are  said  to  give  us  a’  very  incompetent. con¬ 
ception  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Linn.  The  sentiments  now 
are  not  breathed  from  living  lips  ;-they  now  lack  those  tones 
and  gestures,  and  the  impressive  seriousness  with  which 
they  were  once  enforced  upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner.  His 
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controversy  with  Dr.  Moore,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  model  of  the  manner  in  which  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  deal  in  subjects  of  theological  controversy.  He  nev¬ 
er  forgets  for  a  moment,  what  is  due  to  the  delicate  nature  of 
his  subject,  what  is  due  to  the  character  of  his  antagonist, 
and  to  his  own.  He  states  his  argument  luminously  and 
powerfully,  but  without  anger,  and  betrays  that  solicitude  to 
convince,  which  could  only  result  from  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  conviction.  The  remark  of  Pope,  that  Gray  was  in 
simplicity  a  child,”  was  stropgly  illustrated  in  the  character 
of  Dr.  Linn.  So  singularly  simple  and  artless,  was  he  in  his 
manners,  that  he  appeared  totally  ignorant,  even  of  that  ne¬ 
cessary  caution  and  reserve,  that  a  knowledge  of  mankind 
implants  and  matures.  He  made  his  own  benevolent,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  not  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  others,  the  guides 
of  his  life.  When  made  the  victim  of  his  simplicity  and  art¬ 
less  manners,  he  never  abandoned  them.  Disdaining  to  har¬ 
bour  suspicion,  he  lacked  what  the  world  would  denominate 
pnidence :  his  confidence  once  misapplied  was  no  barrier  to 
the  same  misapplication  of  his  confidence  again.  Benevo¬ 
lence  was  with  him,  not  an  ostentatious  charity ;  a  charity  that 
Relighted  to  load  with  a  sense  of  obligation  the  man  on 
whom  a  benefit  was  conferred  ;  it  was  a  benefit  silent,  con¬ 
cealed,  and  reserved.  Reserving  for  the  communion  of  his 
own  heart,  the  pleasure  inspired  by  such  actions,  a  revela- 
^on  of  it  to  others  would  have  marred  the  transaction,  and 
'he  would  have  deemed  himself  an  oppressor,  in  the  shape 
'Of  a  benefactor.  It  was  with  him  a  breach  of  confidence  to 
divulge  his  benevolence.  He  had  often  impoverished  his 
family  by  such  secret  charities  from  the  slender  salary  he 
-Teccived.  The  envy  which  superior  talents  excite  in  others, 
was  an  absolute  stranger  to  him ;  far  from  wishing  to  de¬ 
grade  rival  merit,  he  viewed  it  in  no  other  light,  than  as  an 
Incentive  to  honorable  competition.  He  considered  it  as 
something  high,  as  something  worth  aspiring  after,  and  he 
was  ever  prone  to  magnify  such  merit,  because  it  stimulated 
bia  ardour  to  excel,  ^is  merit,  if  degraded,  furnished  no 
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object  for  a  generous  emulation  to  aspire  for.  A  competi¬ 
tor,  therefore  in  the  . hands  of  Dr.  Linn,  was  sure  to  receive 
more  than  his  merits.  He  was  a  member  of  many  charitable 
societies ;  not  one  of  those  inert  and  sluggish  members, 
whose  ambition  is  answered  if  their  names  are  enrolled  with 
those  of  illustrious  characters ;  he  became  sych  to  stimulate 
the  t?krdy  benevolence  of  others;  he  became  such,  because 
when  his  own  finances  were  incompetent,  his  example  and 
his  Eeal  might  inflame  those  whose  larger  means  afforded 
adequate  relief.  By  thus  associating  with  such  bodies,  he 
made  them  in  a  degree  tributary  to  his  own  benevolence. 
•The  Cincinnati  elected  him  an  honorary  member ;  he  was  al¬ 
so  chaplain  to  Congress,  during  the  whole  of  its  sitting  in 
New-York.  His  exertions  were  not  bounded  by  the  sphere 
of  professional  duty.  He  was  the  foremost  in  ail  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  letters.  Here  he  manifested  the 
same  zeal  and  perseverance,  as  he  did  in  the  service  of  chari¬ 
ty,  constantly  adding  to  such  bodies  all  the ‘weight  of  his 
character,  and  all  the  popularity  which  he  had  so  fiuth^Ily 
earned,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  teach  mankind 
the  solemn  and  imperious  duties  of  Christianity,  to  enforce 
and  enlarge  active  benevolence,  and  to  cultivate  letters.-— 
Popularity  he  considered  not  in  the  light  of  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement,  it  was  an  engine  only  in  his  bands,  to  accomplish 
great  and  solemn  duties.  Thus  as  his  reputation  enlarge, 
his  services  became  more  essential  and  effective.  Populari¬ 
ty  was  only  valued  by  him  in  proportion  as  it  empowered 
him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  \ye  have  thus 
endeavoured,  and  we  hope  n^  entirely  without  effect,  to  col¬ 
lect  some  scattered  rays  that  beamed  from  an  orb,  once  bril¬ 
liant  and  invigorating,  until  the  shaddows  of  death  had  ^th- 
ered  on  its  surface,  and  e^tuiguished  its  lustre  forerer. 
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FOR  THE  FLORIAR. 

LOVE  OF  PRAISE. 

**  The  love  of  praise  however  concealed  by  art, 

**  Reigns  more  or  less  and  glows  in  every  heart. 

**  The  proud  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 

**  The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure.** 

SO  frequently  is  the  love  of  popularity  decried,  that  it  may 
not  be  altogether  amiss  to  enquire  whence  those  complaints 
against  it  originate.  It  must  be  owned  that  too  many  have 
by  deception  sought  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  populace 
in  order  to  gratify  the  purposes  of  ambition,  and  that  in  this 
way  the  desire  of  popularity  has  with  some  semblance  of 
propriety  become  an  opprobrious  quality.  But  considering 
that  man  is  made  for  society;  that  this  is  necessary  to  his 
existence,  and  were  it  not  so,  is  essential  to  his  happiness; 
and  that  a  desire  of  esteem  is  among  the  strongest  ligaments 
that  hold  society  together,  we  may  rationally  infer  that  a 
kind  providence  has  wisely  made  this  desire  a  constituent 
part  of  human  nature.  • 

If  this  be  true,  the  favorable  opinion  of  others  may  be 
wished  and  sought  for  consistently  with  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  of  which  man  is  capable. 

If  “  bad,  as  the  world  is,  it  always  pays  respect  to  virtue,” 
then  the  man  whose  conduct  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  will 
eventually  obtain  the  admiration  and  respect  of  mankind, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  he  whose  actions  tend  only  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  is  sure  never  to 
meet  with  extensive, lasting  or  cordial'estimation.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  the  love  of  praise  must  be  among  the  most 
effectual  causes  which  restrain  and  correct  the  irregular 
propensities  of  the  human  heart.  How  then,  we  may  ask, 
can  it  be  a  stigma  upon  one*s  character  to  desire  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow  creatures,  since  the 
whole  tendency  of  this  desire  is  to  produce  virtuous  and  be¬ 
nevolent  actions  ? 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  passion  for  praise  is  universal,  then 
he  who  on  this  account  seeks  to  vilify  imother,  equally  im* 
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plicates  himself,  so  that  by  such  conduct  he  not  only  strives 
to  render  opprobrious  an  innocent  and  useful  principle  of 
human  nature,  but  also  acts  a  part  wholly  inconsistent.  As 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  envy  is  to  depreciate  and  ridicule 
while  in  the  possession  of  another,  those  things  which  are 
most  vehemently  desired,  in  envy,  no  doubtj  we  are  to  look 
ibr  the  true  cause  of  such  conduct. 

That  the  passion  for  praise  is  universal,  every  one  must  be 
satisfied,  both  from  experience  and  observation.  1  doubt 
whether  the  man  can  be  found  who  never  asks  himself  how 
such  or  such  conduct  will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ? 
Qr  who  would  be  willing  to  have  all  his  thoughts  and  ac> 
tions  exposed  to  public  observation. 

The  methods  by  which  the  love  of  praise  is  manifested 
are  exceedingly  various,  owing  to  a  diversity  of  taste  and 
faculties.  Since  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  mankind 
are  so  exceedingly  dissimular  that  to  obtain  the  favorable 
opinion  of  the  whole  is  impossible,  every  one  will  naturally 
seek  the  good  will  of  those  whose  characters  he  most  high¬ 
ly  esteems.  Besides,  as  no  man  possesses  every  excellency, 
and  few  are  wholly  destitute,  each  wi}!  lay  his  chief  depen- 
dance  for  applause  on  those  peculiar  characteristic  traits  in 
which'he  supposes  himself  chiefly  eminent ;  from  those  of 
his  own  cast  he  will  select  liis  companions,  and  thus  has  ari¬ 
sen  the  proverb  that  “a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.”  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion, 
there  are  certain  characters  to  the  excellence  of  which  every 
class  of  mankind  bear  concurrent  testimony.  To  console  af¬ 
fliction,  relieve  distress,  instruct  ignorance  ;  to  be  sincere 
in  friendship,  faithful  to  confidence  reposed,  and  patriotical¬ 
ly  liberal  in  the  defence  and  support  of  good  ^government, 
are  allowed  to  merit  and  receive  universal  approbation.— 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  or  natural  than  to  call  certain  ac¬ 
tions  and  principles  praise-worthy, but  we  cannot  suppose  so' 
great  a  clashing  in  nature  as  that  what  all  allow  ought  to  be 
given,  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  a  pleasure  in  receiving. 

No,  this  principle  is  natural,  it  is  universal,  it  is  what  wc 
cannot  avoid,  and  1  have  before  said  it  was  highly  useful.— 
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This  annihilated,  and  there  is  in  the  mass  of  mankind  nothing 
left  to  prevent  that  corruption  which  now  lies  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  concealed  and  dormant  in  the  human  heart  from  burst¬ 
ing  forth  in  a  torrent  and  devastating  every  vestige  of  civili¬ 
zed  society.  Nothing  is  left  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
us  to  apply  vigorously  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  talents, 
and  the  application  of  them  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life. 

Whence  then  has  it  arisen,  that  notwithstanding  the  love 
of  praise  is  as  we  have  fully  shown,  tacitly  acknowledged 
and  powerfully  felt  by  all  classes  of  people,  still  this  same 
principle  is  in  different  shapes  by  these  same  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  considered  as  criminal  and  disgraceful  ?  As  we  have  in 
one  instance  allowed  public  opinion  to  be  a  correct  criterion, 
we  cannot  in  the  other  condemn  it.  No,  as  we  have  procee¬ 
ded  so  far  we  must  allow  that  in  both  cases  the  public  voice 
is  correct,  and  try  to  explain  the  paradox.  This  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  same  w^ay  as  most  appearances  in  the 
moral  world,  that  is,  on  the  principles  of  moral  depravity. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  opinion  we  will  notice  a  few  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  principle  we  have  been  contempla¬ 
ting  as  agreeable  and  useful,  is  accounted  odious  and  perni¬ 
cious. 

In  politics,  popular  men  and  popular  measures  are  almost 
universally  decried.  Such  men  are  supposed  destitute  of 
real  patriotism,  and  such  measures  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  government.  Men  bearing  this  character  are  generally 
those  who  pretending  to  seek  the  good  of  the  people,  are  in 
reality  seeking  only  their  own  honor  and  emolument,  that  is, 
they  wish  by  false  pretexts  to  acquire  the  praise  of  merit  they 
do  not  possess,  and  to  reap  the  reward  of  services  they  do 
not  perform. 

The  common  observations  on  the  baseness  of  flattery  seem 
likewise  to  contradict  the  general  position  which  we  endea¬ 
vored  to  establish.  But  in  this  case  there  is  usually  a  just 
suspicion  that  the  flatterer  has  some  secret  and  mischievous- 
design,  but  even  in  this  case  the  love  of  praise  of  which  we 
have  been  £  peaking  does  not  lie  wholly  inoperative,  for  as 


Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  “  flattery  at  least  shows  the  person 
that  his  good  opinion  is  esteemed  of  some  consequence.” 

Vanity  is  likewise  another  theme  of  popular  odium,  but 
let  us  remember  that  the  subject  of  it  is  not  censured  for 
wishing  to  gain  the  esteem  of  others,  but  for  wishing  to  gain 
it  on  account  of  qualities  which  are  vicious,  ifisignificant  or 
mean.  • 

From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  the  estimation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  and  that  who¬ 
ever  can  be  satisfied  that  he  is  really  and  deservedly  es¬ 
teemed,  derives  from  it  a  very  sensible  and  rational  plea¬ 
sure.  ‘  C. 


fOR  trtE  FLORlADi 

EDWIN ; 

OR, 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS  EXEMPLIFIED. 

Edwin  was  a  young  man  of  parts,  his  person  was  manly 
and  well  proportioned,  his  countenance  was  engaging  and  all 
his  movements  were  graceful.  His  parents  had  wealth,  fam¬ 
ily  honors,  and  all  the  other  requisites  to  a  conspicuous  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  circles  of  gentility.  The  honors  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  they  were  chiefly  ambitious  to  attain, — they  at¬ 
tained  them  to  their  full  extent, — ^they  were  satisfied.— 
They  indeed  called  themselves  Christians,  their  neighbours 
called  themselves  Christians,— they  lived  in  a  Christian 
country,  some  of  their  own  circle  belonged  to  a  Christian 
church.  The  worship  of  God  was  established  among  them, 
— they  had  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  his 
eloquence  was  captivating,  in  his  private  character  he  was 
moral  ^d  in  his  convetsation  cheerful  and  universally  a- 
greeable.  That  he  had  vital  piety,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  it  was  made  too  much  to  conform  to  the  opinions 
of  the  world.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  difficult  than 
for  the  Christian,  for  the  clergyman  in  particular,  on  the  one 
hand  to  avoid  injuring  the  cause  of  religion  by  his  too  great 
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austerity  of  conduct  and  severity  of  rej^ropf,  and  on  the  other, 
by  appearing  too  gay  and  triAing.  The  former  of  these  er¬ 
rors,  to  most  persons  certainly  represents  religion  as  an  en¬ 
emy  to  all  enjoyment,  the  latter  as  a  mere  matter  of  form 
which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  embraced  or  neglected. 
The  former  for  the  time  makes  tlie  enemies  of  religion  more 
bitter ;  the  latter  by  thus  in  a  great  measure  destroying  the 
apparent  difference  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  hhn 
that  serveth  him  not,  does  it  a  more  serious  and  lasting  in- 
jury. 

Both  of  these  evils  arise  from  a  natural  propensity  in  man* 
kind  to  make  no  difference  between  the  nature  of  religion  it¬ 
self,  and  the  character  of  its  professors. 

To  the  latter  of  these  errors  the  clergyman  of  whom  wc 
have  been  speaking  was  principally  inclined. 

The  father  of  Edwin  assisted  liberally  in  supporting  this 
clergyman,  he  held  a  seat  in  his  church,  and  there  himself, 
his  family  and  Edwin  among  the  rest,  when  inclination 
prompted  weekly  attended. 

The  sabbath  might  be  considered  by  them  rather  as  a  day 
of  diversion  than  otherwise ; — their  customary  pursuits  were 
indeed  suspended,  but  this  was  only  to  engage  in  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  most  trivial  nature  : — ^The  visits  of  persons  of 
every  description  were  constantly  received  and  returned,  and 
their  entertainments  were  then  even  more  splendid  than  usu¬ 
al  ; — ^in  short,  the  day  was  so  spent,  that  one  would  suppose 
it  set  apart  rather  for  the  purpose  of  pampering  the  appe¬ 
tites  and  passions,  than  for  the  solemn  and  humiliating  duties 
of  self  examination  and  religious  meditations. 

The  parents  of  Edwin  would  no  doubt  have  been  greatly 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  educating  their  children  in  athe¬ 
ism  or  inAdelity,  yet  their  conduct  was  such  as  is  most  nat¬ 
urally  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  If  the  worship  of 
the  church  or  family  devotion  was  spoken  of,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference.  Among  them 
religious  conversation  or  instruction  was  never  known,  »nd 
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the  gilding  on  the  leaves  of  a  large  and  splendid  folio  bible 
which  always  lay  conspicuous,  was  as  bright  and  unsullied  as 
when  first  brought  from  the  booksellers. 

What  might  naturally  be  expected  from  such  an  education 
as  that  which  Edwin  received  from  his  parents?  Let  such 
parents  as  his  were,  attend  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the 
effect  it  had  on  him  ! 

He  now  began  to  go  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to  engage 
without  restraint  in  a  round  of  fashionable  dissipation  .and 
pleasure.  His  handsome  person  and  sprightly  convei*sation 
made  him  the  idol  of  every  party,  and  vanity  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  entire  possessiod  bfhis  mind.  *  He '  appeared  to 
think  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  licentious,  and  the  caresses 
of  the  fair  composed  the  sum  of  human  felicity. 

At  this  time  he  could  neither  be  called  Christian  or  infidel ; 
his  early  education,  together  with  his  attachment  to  pleasure, 
had  led  him  to  suppose,  that  religion,  especially  to  the  young 
was  not  worthy  of  one  serious  thought  ;-^he  therefore  never 
enquired  into  its  nature  or  its  necessity.  Under  some  of  its 
forms  he  could  indeed  join  with  others  in  ridiculing  it  as  the 
summit  of  folly  and  the  enemy  of  all  enjoyment. 

'  His  father  designed  to  give  him  an  education,  and  for  this 
purpose  entered  him  on  a  course  of  studies  preparatory  to 
an  admittance  into  college.  Though  from  a  spirit  of  amid* 
tion,  which  cannot  easily  endure  inferiority,  he  pursued 
these  studies  with  some  degree  of  avidity,  yet  it  was  withoiA 
any  regard  to  a  determinate  end,  and  with  the  same  thought* 
lessness  as  ever,  with  regard  to  any  thing  of  a  serious  n»* 
turc.  He  was  admitted  to  a  respectable  standing  in  a  colie* 
giate  class.  Here  a  new  scene  opened,  one  which  was  to 
have  an  extensive  influence  in  stamping  his  future  character. 
Here,  with  the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  I  will  take  a  mo¬ 
mentary  view  of  the  nature  of  a  collegiate  life. 

That  this  life  has  many  advantages,  both  as  respects  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  public,  we  have  no  disposition  to  dispute, 
but  strange  indeed  would  it  be,  if  with  the  numberless  good  - 
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effects  of  colleges,  nothing;  evil  should  be  mingled.  From 
them,  as  from  an  eminence,  streams  are  continually  issuing 
to  refresh  and  fertilize  the  surrounding  country.  By  them 
the  public  taste  and  public  sentiment  are  in  a  great  measure 
formed.  Here  youth  assemble  from  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  prepare  for  the  active  scenes  of  life.  Academic  shades 
and  college  halls  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  intellectual 
growth.  Here  the  ground  is  consecrated,  the  fair  tree  of 
science  is  planted,  and  all  the  atmosphere  around  seems  to 
breathe  with  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  its  fruits.  Sys-, 
tern  here  generally  prevails,  hence  the  natural  effect  of  a  col¬ 
legiate  life,  on  the  student,  is  to  establish  in  him  certain  fix¬ 
ed,  and  in  some  measure,  consistent  opinions.  More  parti¬ 
cularly  is  this  the  case  in  religion.  Whatever  he  may  be  in 
practice,  there  seldom  comes  from  college  a  young  man  of 
any  talents,  who  is  not,  at  least  speculatively  a  firm  believer 
in  revelation,  or  a  determined  infidel.  Between  these  two 
opinions  the  learned  world  has  for  a  long  time  been  divided, 
each  side  has  had  its  advocates  who  have  wTitten  with  abili¬ 
ty.  On  the  one  side,  many  by  metaphysical  speculation  and 
philosophizing,  have  not  only  brought  themselves  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  a  future  existence,  but  even  to  doubt  of  the  present. — 
These  of  course  reject  the  notion  of  a  revelation  from  hea¬ 
ven  as  chimerical.  Those  on  the  other  side  not  making 
demonstration  essential  to  every  object  of  belief,  from  the 
internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  of  the  scriptures, — ■ 
from  reason  and  from  their  own  experience,  are  well  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  is  an  omnipotent  and  eternal  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  has  revealed  himself  to 
his  intelligent  creatures, — that  mankind  are  sinners,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  their  Saviour.  On  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  sides,  every  student  of  college,  if  he  think  at  all, 
is  in  some  measure  compelled  to  engage. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Edwin  was  now  placed. 
Here  he  found  the  votaries  of  dissipation,  their  fondness  for 
pleasure  and  their  liberality  of  sentiment  rendered  them  con¬ 
genial  to  his  nature,  and  they  were  his  chosen  companions. 
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The  writings  of  Hume,  Bolingbroke  and  others  of  a  like 
description  were  their  favorite  study.  Edwin,  was  thus  ea¬ 
sily  led  into  scepticism,  and  from  this  period  he  openly  pro¬ 
fessed  infidelity,  and  at  times  even  atheism  itself. 

Lamentable  as  the  fact  may  be,  the  conduct  of  the  more 

s 

serious  part  of  his  fellow  students,  those  v*ho  believed,  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  no  doubt  felt  the  power  of  religion,  was  not  such 
as  would  have  been  most  likely  to  check  him  in  his  course 
to  perdition.  There  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  col¬ 
lege  which  is  deadening  to  the  lively  exercise  of  piety.  Its 
devotional  exercises  have  the  appearance  of  mere  formality, 
instructors  and  instructed  are  generally  compelled  to  attend 
them  with  no  opportunity  for  previous  preparation  of  the 
mind ;  they  are  thus  divided  between  business  and  devotion, 
and  coldness  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  Edwin  was  educated  to 
consider  religion,  the  appearance  under  which  he  now  be¬ 
held  it,  and  the  books  which  he  read,  with  no  one  to  give 
him  a  plain,  solemn  and  friendly  admonition  of  his  danger,  is 
it  strange  that  he  should  renounce  the  Christian  religion  ?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  have  seen  that  he  did  renounce  it,  and  with 
it  all  its  precepts  and  principles  of  action,  and  made  self  the 
'  only  moving  spring  in  man  ;  he  how  launched  forth  more 
boldly  into  the  dangerous  ocean  of  vice  and  corruption.  By 
him  the  incautious  youth  w^as  lured  into  the  devouring  vor¬ 
tex  of  licentiousness,  and  the  unsuspecting  female  seduced 
to  disgrace  and  ruin.  Surely  such  a  character  as  Edwin 
must  be  unhappy  within  himself,  and  his  touch  contaminate 
with  tlie  poison  of  death  !  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LITERARY  SPY.  No.  2. 

. .  “  Omnia  ferre  sub  auras 

Si  qua  teg^int.” . 

T HE  Muses,  who  like  the  nightingales,  seemed  to  have 
been  limited  by  nature  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  have  of 
late  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  honored  the  American  genius 
with  their  smiles.  Not  long  since,  and  we  were  presented 
with  the  “  Columbiad,”  and  the  “  Minstrelsy  of  Edmund 
the  Wanderer.”  It  is  not  my  design  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  critical  analysis  of  the  last  mentioned  work,  but  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  of  the  kind  it  is  a  production  of  consider- 
able  merit.  Destitute  of  the  obscene  allusions  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  amatory  sonnets  of  Sir  Thomas  More  or  those 
of  his  disciple  Strangford,  it  possesses  the  sweetness  of 
their  numbers,  together  with  a  fervor  and  delicacy  of  senti¬ 
ment  cloathed  in  an  elegant  simplicity— -the  language  of  na¬ 
ture.  ’Tis  the  work  of  a  youthful  genius,  and  had  he  not 
died  at  the  early  age  of  tnventyy  would  have  reached  the 
“  summit  of  Parnassus” — Ah  !  how  frequent  have  we  been 
called  to  drop  our  tributary  tear  at  the  tomb  of  genius,  cut 
off  ere  it  had  reached  the  meridian  of  its  excellence.  Let 
the  ‘‘  knee  worn  turf,”  that  covers  their  body— let  the  pen¬ 
sive  urn  that  contains  the  ashes  of  a  Chatterton,  a  De  rmody, 
a  Robinson,  a  White,  bear  witness.  The  “Minstrelsy”  was 
published  from  his  papers,  by  his  friend  Lieutenant  Spence, 
who  has  promised  to  furnish  for  the  press  a  poemTof  consid¬ 
erable  length  “  on  the  siege  oj  Trifioliy^  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Edmund  left  behind  him  as  his  legacy  to  posterity.  It 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  lengthy  life  of  its  author.  To 
those  who  have  perused  the  poems  of  this  American  Pe- 
trach,  with  which  the  fondness  of  friendship  has  already  fa¬ 
voured  the  public,  such  a  work  will  be  peculiarly  grateful. 
As  from  the  interest  the  short  sketch  of  his  life  prefixed  to 
the  “  Minstrelsy,”  has  awakened  in  their  breasts,  they  are 
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anxiously  longing  for  a  more  particular  biography  of  the 
ill-fated  poet.  And  while  “  the  sons  of  song”  are  offering 
incense  to  the  victories  of  our  navy,  and  are  weaving  gar¬ 
lands  to  decorate  the  urns  of  a  Wadsworth,  a  Dorsey,  a 
Decatur,  a  Caldwell,  a  Somers,  an  Israel,  who  fell,  covered 
with  glory,  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli ;  thb  pens  of  her  bi¬ 
ographers  and  historians  are  employed  in  perpetuating  the 
names  of  her  distinguished  politicians-^ur  heroes  of  the 
revolution-— I  refer  to  the  ^  Life  of  Gen.  Alex.  Hamilton^ 
which  is  said  to  be  writing  by  Doct.  Mason,  of  New-York. 
How  long  before  the  public  will  be  gratified  with  this  pub¬ 
lication  from  the  learned  author,  we  are  unable  to  declare. 

/  FAMA. 
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Lovely  night-bird,  pour  thy  lay. 
Plaintive  at  the  tomb  of  day ; 

While  attentive  Evening  hears 
Every  melancholy  note. 

Sadly  warbled  from  thy  tliroat. 
And  on  ev*ry  flow’r  her  tears 
In  sympathy  lets  fall. 

But  my  bosom  never  knows. 

Respite  from  the  pangs  of  woe  ; 

Ne'er  at  evening  can  1  sing 
Lovely  little  bird  like  thee. 

Freed  from  care,  from  sorrow  free 
Woe  to  me  the  evening  brings, 

Tho*  scattering  peace  to  all. 

Ne'er  like  me  you’re  doom'd  to  mourn. 
Fancy’s  fairest  pictures  tom. 

By  Misfortune's  angry  hand  ; 

Ne’er  Uke  me  am  doom’d  to  prove 
All  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love ; 
Pen’rys  cares— the  proud  man’s  scorn. 
Or  quaff  life’s  cup  of  gall. 

These  are  woes  from  which  you’re  frccj 
But— alas !  they  torture  me. 
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ON  MERCURY, 

most  potent  Deity”  the  builders  of  Union  College  have  seen 
fit  to  stick  upon  its  top  for  a  “  weather-cock.” ' 

Who’s  that”  ?  a  gaping  stranger  cri’d. 

And  laugh’d  within  his  sleeve  ; 

“  Our  guardian  God” — a  Stud,  (a)  repli’d, 

“  And  he’s  the  Cod  of  thieves.”  Cb) 


Which 


A  God” — the  countryman  amaz’d — 

**  Who’d  worship  such  a  God  ?” 

Great  numbers,”  said  the  Student,  pleas’d, 
“  Devoutly  watch  his  nod.” 


“  And  from  each  other  not  content, 
“  With  filching  things,  e’en  they 
At  public  plays,  on  theft  intent, 
“  Steal  ladies  hearts  away.” 


Plague  on  your  “  thieving  God,” 
“  And  every  one  who  steals” — 
But  tell  me,  mister  Student,  why 
“  Those  wings  upon  his  heels  J” 


“  Tis  emblematic,”  says  the  Stud 
Wliile  long  he  rub’d  his  ears, 

“  Tis  emblematic  of  the  speed 
“  The  Students  go  to  prayers'* 


(a)  Contracted  for  f  Studmt.J 

(b)  Jis  the  Greeks  and  Homans  stuffed  their  heaven  iiUh  almost  every  thing, 
they  selected  JMercury  to  play  the  part  of  a  “  sheep  stealer.**  See 

Callidum,  quicquid  placuit,  jocoso. 

“  Condero  furto,  &c.  Hor.  lib.  I.  10. 
Or  to  speak  more  respectfully  of  heathen  mythology,  he  -was  v/orshipped  as 
the  “  patron  of  Thieves.” 


J^^otice — Agents  will  shortly  be  appointed  in  the  different  places  where 
subscriptions  have  been  circulated,  and  their  names  inserted  in  an  ensu¬ 
ing  number. 

The  poetic  contribution  of  T.  has  been  accepted,  and  will  shortly  be 
inserted. — We  wish  that  he  would  favour  us  with  more  flowers  to  dec¬ 
orate  our  parterre . 


